The Curious, Forgotten and Unusual in Film & Video 


Home video recorders appeared in the UK 
towards the end of the 1970's, highly priced they 
were a luxury item and at first only available from 
specialist retailers. It would be a few years before 
you could visit a High Street shop like Dixons and 
take one home to the family but even then they were 
still expensive. In 1981 Rumbelows were offering a 
Sanyo branded VCR for £390 which sounds reason¬ 
able but that would be equivalent to a figure well of 
over £1200 at today's prices, hardly an impulse buy. 

Here in Swansea your only port of call to join 
the video revolution in those early days was a small 
dedicated shop at the top of Dillwyn Street. This was 
the first bona fide video store in Swansea selling a 
range of Betamax VCRs and some VHS machines for 
those with deeper pockets. One abiding memory of 
that establishment was the unique smell, a mix of 
hot electronics and that peculiar odour unique to 
video tape because as well as hardware customers 
could also choose from a selection of video releases 
to rent for the week, mainly early Warner and CIC 
titles. 


The idea of renting rather than buying to watch 
was new, early video releases tended to be of low 
quality; public domain cartoons, cheaply filmed 
documentaries and copyright free old films. The 
major studios were reluctant to allow people to 
actually own their output but with a growing VCR 
base and demand for material they started releasing 
some of their back catalogue titles as rental instead 
in an attempt to limit the perceived damage to their 
business. It was still possible to buy these tapes 
outright but it could be expensive, £30 to £40 was 
the going price for an older film rising to £80 for 
newer titles - and that was at 1980s prices! 

This was all long before Blockbuster or small 
dedicated video shops existed with their multiple 
copies, varied selections and latest releases so what 
titles that were available were often limited and 
tended to stick around for a while. Stock wasn't 
updated that often, why bother buying recent titles 
if a steady stream of new VCR owners were happy to 
rent the old ones you already had? High wholesale 
prices coupled with the protectionism of holding 


back newer and more prestigious titles however 
allowed smaller distribution companies to become 
players. Soon rental outlets were being offered 
cheaper alternatives, lower in price and lower in 
quality as the world was scoured for any and all low 
budget drek that could be recorded onto tape. Also 
growing in popularity were explicitly gory horror films 
with lurid covers, the Video Nasties were born! 

Even at wholesale prices it could be expensive 
to set up a video rental business which is why a 
number of early video entrepreneurs in Swansea 
came up with alternative means to stock their 
shelves. Debenhams in The Quadrant once hosted a 
video rental department, to join required a deposit 
of £30 and you could leave at any time. You didn't 
get your money back but instead got to pick one of 

the tapes on display to keep.one of the watched 

many times, likely damaged tapes that is. A small 
motor factors business in High Street decided to get 
in on the act as well, no money was needed to join 
this video club but you had to hand over an original 
commercially produced video film in good condition 


before you could become a member. They weren't in 
the video rental business for long. 

Missing from these early days was the notion of 
video piracy. It would be a wealthy individual indeed 
who could afford to buy the two VCRs necessary for 
copying and besides there weren't that many in 
demand titles around to make it worthwhile. You 
could get hold of illicit copies of current cinema 
releases on tape via mail as the VCR userbase 
increased but these copies were often as expensive 
as original tapes and buying sight unseen meant 
having no idea of the quality you'd be getting. 

And then there was sex. In those early 
'anything goes' times video magazines advertised 
uncut hardcore classics such as Debbie Does Dallas 
and Deep Throat and even lesser titles such as the 
Juliet Anderson Aunt Peg series were being sold 
openly. That soon changed though and getting hold 
of under the counter material became more difficult, 
unless that is you paid a visit to a certain shop on the 
outskirts of Swansea. But that's a story for another 
time. 




13 Ghosts (I960) 

FREE! FREE! FREE! 

GHOST VIEWER 



In 1960 director William Castle was on a roll, 
having hit it big by insuring the life of any patron who 
viewed his thriller Macabre for $1000 he followed 
that up with a pair of entertaining gimmick films; 
House On Haunted Hill saw skeletons sailing above 
the heads of cinema goers in a process he called 
'Emergo' while The Tingler's 'Percepto' made those 
same viewers literally leap out of seats when electric 
joybuzzers vibrated their behinds. For his next 
production Castle decided to let the audience 
determine how scared they wanted to be, would they 
choose to see ghosts and spirits or block them from 
their sight? And so 'lllusion-0' was born. 

There was nothing new about 13 Ghosts; a 
haunted house, a hidden treasure, spooky goings-on, 
all standard Scooby-Doo stuff. Unlike the cartoon 
canine adventures though there really are ghosts 
haunting this house, twelve in fact. Eleven were 
captured and imprisoned by the previous owner Dr. 
Plato Zorba, the twelfth is Zorba himself and 
destined to free them all is the thirteenth ghost. 
These spirits remain invisible until special Ghost 
Viewer goggles are donned allowing the wearer to see 
them in all their ectoplasmic glory and it was this 
idea that is at the heart of Castle's lllusion-0. 

Entering the cinema patrons were given their 
very own Ghost Viewers, a decidedly low-tech version 
of the movie's finely crafted specs consisting of a 
piece of cardboard with two strips of coloured 
cellophane. In a prologue to the black and white film 
Castle explains to viewers that when the image turns 


blue they should hold up the Ghost Viewer and look 
through the red strip to see the ghosts but if they are 
scared they sould look through the blue strip instead 
and the ghosts will disappear. It's a basic optical 
effect, the ghosts were filmed in red and overlaid on 
top of a blue background which means they show up 
when viewed through anything red while looking 
through anything blue filters out the colour red 
leaving just the blue background visible. 

Castle said he had the inspiration for lllusion-0 
when his original gimmick for the film turned out to 
be impractical (twenty million door keys were to be 
given away with one lucky recipient ending up the 
owner of a haunted house in France) and he was 
having an eye test where the optician used red and 
blue filters during the procedure, but you have to 
take that story with a pinch of salt. Castle had 
previously directed anaglyph red\blue 3D pictures so 
knew exactly what colours would and wouldn't show 
up on screen. In later TV and video releases 13 Ghosts 
played solely in black and white, the ghosts being 
visible at all times leaving frightened viewers with no 
choice but to close their eyes, which had always been 
the option even with Ghost Viewers! 

The plot of the film is simple, a family of four 
inherit their late Uncle Zorba's mansion as well as an 
incumbent housekeeper and a gaggle of ghosts who 
go through their routines for the benefit of the 
viewer while something a bit more earthly prowls 
around looking for a cache of hidden money. 
Margaret Hamiliton - the Wicked Witch in The Wizard 
of Oz - playing the housekeeper turns out to be more 
nice than nasty while Martin Milner as a helpful 
young lawyer seems too good to be true. When the 
screen turns blue it's time to look through your Ghost 
Viewer where the most effective use of lllusion-0 is 
when the father played by veteran Donald Woods 
first dons the special glasses and witnesses spooks 
appearing and bursting into flames before chasing 
him out of the room. Less effective are a pair of 
ghostly lovers and a comical ex-chef while a total 
waste of time is a long scene where a ghostly lion 
threatens the young son. 

You have to wonder why anyone paying to see a 
film showing ghosts would then choose not to view 
them but Castle knew very well that would rarely 
happen, it was all showmanship on his part. There's 
nothing that scary about the film even by 1960 
standards but the trailer for it does show some more 
intense scenes that were dropped including the 
number 13 being burnt in flames into the father's 
hand and an unnerving doseup of him possessed by 
the spirit of Zorba. All ends well though, the 


thirteenth ghost is created freeing the trapped souls, 
the treasure is discovered giving the family financial 
security and director Castle appears one last time 
instructing viewers to take their Ghost Viewers home 
and look through the red strip. If they dare! 



It! (1967) 

Roddy McDowall is Arthur Pimm, a meek 
museum curator's assistant with a habit of borrowing 
the museum's jewellery so his mother can wear it. OK 
so his mum is a rotting corpse that he thinks is alive 
and talks but nobody's perfect. Things change when 
the museum installs a statue of a large petrified man 
and a pair of deaths occur both related to the statue. 
Jim Perkins (Paul Maxwell) of the New York Museum 
turns up looking to buy the statue that he believes is 
actually a fabled and powerful creature known as the 
Golem of Prague created in the 16th century as a 
protector for the Jewish community. 

Pimm discovers the key to bringing the Golem 
to life and schemes to use it to become head of the 
museum. He also wants Ellen Grove (Jill Haworth) 
daughter of the previous curator and the Golem's 
first victim though she is more interested in smarmy 
Perkins than Pimm. Trying to impress her Pimm 
boasts he can destroy Hammersmith Bridge which he 
proceeds to do so by commanding the Golem to pull 
it down. All the deaths and mayhem don't go 
unnoticed by the police while Maxwell suspects what 
Pimm is doing and warns him the Golem was created 
for protection not destruction. Pimm has a change of 
heart and tries to destroy the Golem but whatever he 
does leaves it undamaged, mysteriously returning to 
the museum each time. Confronted by Perkins again 
Pimm admits everything revealing an increasing level 
of insanity not knowing the police are also there, he 
is arrested and carted off to the loony bin. 


So far things have followed the usual monster! 
revenge road but there are plenty of holes along the 
way. How can the Golem move by itself when we're 
told it needs someone to bring it to life? Why is 
Pimm doing a Psycho with his mother's corpse? How 
can the Golem get back into the museum without 
setting off the alarms? Can a large bridge be 
destroyed just by loosening one of the girders? And 
why on earth do the police even believe a 500 year 
old statue has come to life and is killing people? 

It's not only Pimm that goes round the bend, so 
does the film. Strap yourself in for a wild ride because 
from now on everything gets ridiculous and makes no 
sense whatsoever! Pimm uses telepathic powers he 
never had before to bring the Golem to him, breaking 
down the walls of the asylum and escaping. He 
kidnaps Ellen (off-screen), destroys her apartment 
(off-screen), steals his mum's body and a hearse (off¬ 
screen) and heads into the English countryside to 
hole up in a museum annex building. 

The Golem stands guard at the main gate while 
the British army comprising of just four men fire a 
bazooka at it and when that fails a howitzer. The idea 
of walking around the shuffling Golem, climbing over 
a wall or going in the back door never occurs to any of 
them nor does arranging a rescue mission, an air 
strike, parachutists, tanks or anything else. IT is 
guarding the main gate and that's that! 

Since the bazooka didn't work on the Golem 
then obviously an atomic bomb is next!!) but it's only 
going to be a small one with a radius of a mile so 
that's alright. Nothing is said about blast damage or 
radioactive fallout and who cares about Ellen 
anyway? Pimm has a hissy fit and instructs the Golem 
to kill Ellen but it releases her before the bomb goes 
off allowing Perkins to grab a motorbike and leap 
over streams and fences to rescue her. Luckily they 
get back to the few dozen sandbags that are all that 
stand between them and nuclear annihilation just as 
the mushroom cloud goes up and suffer no ill effects. 
The Golem then walks unharmed out of the 
destruction and strolls into the sea. The sea right 
next to the middle of the English countryside that is. 
The End. 



















The Laser-Ray Girls! 

The Four-Armed Strangler! 
The Menacing Mutants! 


The Deadly Doll-Men! 

The Resh-Fusion Experiments! 
The Armada of Spaceships! 


Truth In Advertising? 

The Wild, Wild Planet (1966) 

What are we promised? 

Battles in Outer Space! A massed Armada of Spaceships! 

Bikini Babes armed with laser rifles! Spacesuited soldiers 
fighting against each other! Deadly Doll-Men! Four-Armed 
Stranglers! Flesh Fusion Experiments!Two-Headed Mutant 
Spacemen! Exploding Spaceships! Moth-men! 

What do we get? 

No Outer Space Battles. No space-soldiers trying to kill 
each other. No Spaceships explode. The girls don't wear bikinis 
or carry lasers. The Doll-Men do nothing, Four-Armed 
Stranglers have immobile extra arms and don't actually kill 
anyone. There are no Mutant two-headed spacemen. 

The Wild, Wild Planet, or I Criminali Della Galassia to give it its original Italian title is an entertaining 
SciFi adventure - entertaining though in much the same way that early rounds of The X-Factor are. The filmic 
equivalent of an out of tune Granny warbling a sexy pop song TWWP is both cringingly bad yet leaves you 
with a smile. A bizarre plot has people being shrunk down to doll size and taken to the planet Delfos where 
mad scientist Dr. Nurmi (Massimo Serato) plans to enlarge them and turn them into perfect humans so he can 
advance humankind. Or something. The English dubbing is a bit vague on that point. 

Out to stop him, his bevy of beehive-wigged lovelies and identical four-armed clones is square-jawed 
Commander Mike Halstead (Tony Russell.] When Halstead's love interest Connie is taken to Delfos for the 
ultimate sex change operation - she's to be fused with Nurmi into one being - Halstead and his men rocket 
there, get captured, escape, rescue Connie, put the hurt on Nurmi and blow everything up. This results is an 
immense flood of water that drowns everyone except our heroes. Then it all blows up again for good measure. 

Director Antonio Margheriti tries his best on the special effects front, there are plenty of miniatures of 
futuristic buildings and space ports, rockets, space stations and people floating through space but it's all 
done on the cheap with little effort, wires and the occasional toy figure. Dangerously bad for the actors are 
the "lasers" that appear to be converted oxy-acetylene torches which shoot out an intense flame a foot long 
and set fire to anyone they're pointed towards. At the other extreme are small metal brooches worn by the 
villians, one prick from them and you disappear leaving only your clothes behind. This results in the best line 
of the film as Halstead fights one of the beehived beauties... "Watch out foe the gadgets on their chest!" 

Everything is redeemed by the watery explosive ending, a genuinely exciting sequence even if it makes 
little sense. Other than that it's a feeling of "Oooh" when you see one of the special effects immediately 
followed by a disappointed "Ohhh" when you realise how bad it actually is. And the Moth-men? They're part 
vof a futuristic dance group that has no bearing on the film. It's all much less "Wild" and more "Meh." _, 


The Beast Must Die (1974) 


Looker (1981) 



Looker is either a prediction from writer! 
director Michael Crichton of the future of computer 
graphics where CGI virtual actors will be created from 
3D scans and placed in real-life environments or it's a 
hokey thriller where TV screens are used to hypnotise 
people and ray guns can make people invisible. 
Somewhere inbetween lies the actual result. 

Albert Finney is plastic surgeon Larry Roberts 
who is puzzled when beautiful models start coming to 
him requesting incredibly minor surgical procedures. 
When these models later apparently commit suicide 
and evidence is planted to implicate him he starts to 
investigate. All the girls had visited Digital Matrix 
Inc. a research company using eye and body-tracking 
technology to measure and optimise performances in 
TV commercials and encouraged to have the plastic 
surgery tweaks. DMI then paid to have their bodies 
digitally scanned, creating perfect 3D computer¬ 
generated actors to be used instead of the real thing. 

Larry is romantically involved with Cindy 
Fairmont (Susan Dey) a new patient who has also 
been invited to DMI to be scanned and when he and 
Cindy later break into DMI they discover a secret 
project code-named LOOKER. Larry has been 
experiencing strange losses of time and discovers 
they have been caused by a special light emitting gun 
(Light Ocular Oriented Kinetic Emotive Responses or 
LOOKER) that puts the victim in an immobile semi¬ 
hypnotic state as well as (seemingly) making the 
shooter invisible. They also discover an optical signal 
embedded in commercials that is designed to make 
the viewer susceptible to persuasion. 

Fighting off an attacker Larry flees with a 
LOOKER gun and is targeted by John Reston (James 
Coburn), head of Reston Industries who own DMI. 


Hunted by Reston's men and with Cindy kidnapped 
Larry crashes an event where Reston intends to use a 
computer generated State Senator and the semi¬ 
hypnotic opticals in a broadcast to influence an elite 
group of backers. Larry plays cat and mouse with 
Reston as computer generated people, physical sets 
and real death combine in a tense climax. 

Looker was spot on when it came to predicting 
the rise of CGI Virtual Actors it's just a shame the 
idea is let down by the rest of the film. The motive for 
killing the models - done with the help of a LOOKER 
gun - is never explained, unless that is you catch a 
special TV airing with extra footage where Reston 
likens the act to shredding old documents. The 
LOOKER weapon is a clever idea but when Finney and 
the bad guys have a fight with them in the middle of 
a car chase it all becomes a bit ridiculous. How it can 
make the shooter invisible is also never properly 
explained. The hypnotic broadcast idea also seems 
redundant, surely having a computer-generated 
politician say and do whatever you want is much 
more persuasive and a stronger plot device? 

For a film primarily based around seeing it's 
ironic the best thing about it is the music, a vibrant 
electronic score reminiscent of Escape From New York 
also released that year. The same goes for the song 
that opens and closes the film sung by Susan Saad 
though fans of 80's synth group The Buggies may be 
struck by the similarity to parts of their single 
Elstree. The film also goes into the history books as 
the first to create a computer-generated character 
when we see the result of Susan Dey's body scan, 
beating Disney's TRON by a few months. Of course all 
the perfectly created VActors that appear in the film 
are real people and not actually computerised, this 
was 1981 after all! 

There is a really good idea at the core of Looker, 
there are also others that are not so good but overall 
it hits more than it misses helped along considerably 
by some great 80's sounds. It seems apt that 
defences against the LOOKER effect include 
reflective glasses and an artificial fog - it's all done 
with smoke and mirrors in the end. 



This film is a detective story in which you are 
the detective. The question is not "Who is the 
murderer?" But "Who is the werewolf?" After all the 
clues have been shown you will get a chance to give 
your answer. Watch for the Werewolf Break. 

Peter Cushing, Charles Gray, Michael Gambon, 
Tom Chadbon and Ciaran Madde are invited to 
millionaire businessman\hunter Tom Newdiffe's 
(Calvin Lockhart) country estate replete with electric 
fences, CCTV cameras and motion sensors all 
monitored by Newdiffe's expert Pavel (Anton 
Diffring) from a hidden control room. Newdiffe 
informs the guests he believes one of them to be a 
werewolf and intends to hunt and kill the 
lycanthrope and as the film progresses it's up to him - 
and the viewer - to work out which one it is. With the 
help of a full moon, wolfbane and silver Newdiffe 
plans to flush the animal out and track it aided by 
Pavel and his electronic surveillance but the Beast 
has other ideas and as people start to die with their 
throats torn out the hunter becomes the hunted. 

Calvin Lockhart as the obsessed Newdiffe is by 
far the best presence in the film, Peter Cushing as 
loup-garou expert Dr. Lundgren is the owner of a very 
weird European accent and the rest of the cast all 
take turns at acting suspiciously. But there is one big 
problem that needs to be addressed and that is for a 
whodunnit THERE ARE NO CLUES! Seriously, by the 
time of the Werewolf Break (a thirty second interval 
complete with Countdown clock) there is nothing you 
can point to to say "it's himlher", no facts only the 
werewolf would know, no physical evidence of guilt, 
nothing. You can watch the film again and still you 
won't be able to spot a clue because there are none! 

Also lacking are any real creature effects, no 
yak hair or prosthetics here. The wolf is played by a 
large German shepherd dog, there's a cheap optical 
dissolve at the end when it reverts back to human 
and some fleetingly shown throat rippings. Don't pay 
too much attention to the plot either, when the wolf 
is outside Newdiffe could have seen which guest was 
missing via the CCTV in every room and since one of 
them must change into a wolf why not shut them all 
in a room together and wait? Lockhart is definitely 
worth watching but as a mystery the film is sorely 
lacking, it's all a big shaggy dog story. 

Macbeth (1971) 
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In the 1970s as Macbeth was on the school 
syllabus in Swansea it meant a visit to the cinema for 
an educational viewing was in order. In hindsight it 
might not have been the best idea to bus hundreds of 
young kids to the old Odeon and subject them to an 
incredibly bloody and violent film with its explicit 
footage of dismembered bodies, throats gushing 
blood, child murder, rape, dead babies, nudity and 
decapitation. What were they thinking? But if us kids 
had known what real horrors lay behind the film we 
might not have sat so comfortably in our seats. 

There's mud here, my God is there mud! And 
rain. And wind. And dark cloudy skies. And blood, lots 
of blood. Macbeth is not one of Shakespeare's 
happiest plays; a brooding tale of ambition, murder 


and treachery with madness and witchcraft thrown in 
for good measure and it's all shown here, often to 
excess. Not mentioned in the play but depicted are 
scenes of mass hangings, rape, nudity (a coven of 
naked old witches is quite repellent), face slashings, 
axes in crotches and more. It's almost as if by 
exploring the extremes of violence and evil Polanski 
was trying to purge himself of something, which of 
course sadly and tragically he was. 

In August 1969 four disciples of Charles Manson 
broke into the home of Polanski's pregnant actress 
wife Sharon Tate killing her and four other people. 
After the murder and loss of his unborn child Polanski 
withdrew from filmmaking for two years. Macbeth 
was the film that brought him back and it's not hard 
to see echoes of the real-life deaths here especially 
in the slaughter of Macduff's family. Maybe Polanski 
even saw a part of himself in Macduff, a husband 
longing for revenge against the man who ordered the 
murders of his family. 

Polanski takes a few liberties with the play 
including making the dialogue a little simpler and 
using voice over quite a bit. Jon Finch carries off the 
transition of loyal and faithful subject to arrogant 
despotic King well, Francesca Annis as Lady Macbeth 
has a controversial for the time nude scene and a 
host of familiar theatre and TV faces fill in supporting 
roles including a young Keith Chegwin as Fleance. 

Why anyone with sense would want to become 
ruler of the muddy, windswept and cold Scotland 
depicted here is a mystery and the same goes for who 
would think it was suitable viewing for 14 year old 
kids. Violent, bleak and unforgiving pretty much 
sums up the pervasive atmosphere but knowing what 
real horror lies behind it all this bloody retelling is 
more than understandable. 


Something For The Weekend 

The Missy Chronicles by Various (2018) 

BBC Books (approx £9) 

A spinoff collection of short stories featuring 
one of Dr. Who's most popular villains, The Master, 
or rather his\her female regeneration Missy as 
memorably portrayed by Michelle Gomez. Written by 
different authors the stories included are: 
Dismemberment - As The Master he enjoyed being a 
member of the all male Scoundrels Club in London 
but as Missy females just aren't allowed through the 
door. Some people need to be taught a lesson. 

Lords and Masters - Missy discovers it's not only The 
Doctor the Galifreyan High Council uses for their own 
ends. Sent on a mission with her TARDIS at stake 
things look dangerous, but for who? 

Teddy Sparkles Must Die! - What if Mary Poppins was 
a psychopathic female Timelord with a cuddly alien 
teddy bear that could grant wishes? 

The Liar, the Glitch and the Warzone - An accident 
disables Missy's TARDIS and she has to find a way of 
travelling back to 14th century Venice while avoiding 
a bunch of vengeful alien Gryphons. 

Girl Power! - A series of notes between The Doctor, 
Nardole and Missy whilst being kept locked in a vault 
in Series 10. Do her requests for feminist slanted 
reading material have an ulterior motive? 

Alit in Underland - As The Doctor recuperates on the 
Colony Ship in the Season 10 finale Missy and The 
Master go exploring on the floor below with a young 
girl named Alit. But Cybermen are there too. 

Missy was portrayed on screen as a ruthless, 
cold-hearted possibly insane genius albeit with a 
warped sense of humour and some readers might 
find her total lack of 00a 
compassion offputting. Q0CT^4UHD 
But then this is what ♦ 

attracts many people to ; ‘-7 
her character in the first 
place. It's a short read but . 
it does fill in some of the ^ I i* , 
gaps of her\his life and as * 
a bonus we get to find out Ml IC C 
why she picked the name chronicles 
Missy. 
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